THE KING'S FLIGHT

that the King meant to give Lafayette the slip grew
more and more persistent. Marat, who received infor-
mation from many underground sources, published an
account of the contemplated flight that subsequently
proved correct in most particulars. Warnings were not
wanting. Bailly, the mayor, was warned by a woman of
the court. Lafayette was warned. The Assembly was
warned. The Jacobins were warned. Everybody was
warned. The National Guard was stationed all about
the palace. A sentry stood at the Queen's bedroom
door. Yet, on the morning of June 21, 1791, Paris
awoke to be told that the royal family was no longer at
the Tuileries!
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On the afternoon of that same day, Robespierre was
at the apartment of his friend Petion, in the Rue St.
Honore, close to the meeting-place of the Assembly.
Pale, tragic-looking Brissot was there, and Manon
Roland, a buxom woman of thirty-six, who had re-
cently come from Lyon with her aged husband.
Enthusiastic, spirited, ambitious, possessed of unusual
vigour of mind and ability of expression, she later
became the inspirational centre of the Gironde. Her
little salon in the Rue Guenegaud was already a gather-
ing place of the leaders of the radical Left. Petion was
seen there often, as was also Buzot, her future lover.
Robespierre called occasionally, and was sufficiently
intimate to drop in for dinner informally.

Petion had brought his friends with him from the
Assembly, which at half-past three had adjourned for
one hour after having been in continuous session since
nine o'clock that morning, when its president had
called it to order and amidst tense silence had announced
that the King . . . had been kidnapped by enemies of
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